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MINOR NOTICES 

Primitive Secret Societies: a Study in Early Politics and Religion. 
By Hutton Webster, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
in the University of Nebraska. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1908, pp. xiii, 227.) Mr. Webster's book is a very welcome and im- 
portant contribution to the study of early society, and yet it is perhaps 
as notable for what it has not attempted as for what it has performed. 

The descriptive part of the work is excellent, the literature has been 
thoroughly and almost exhaustively digested, the notes and references 
are admirable, and the work is one which the student of these matters 
at once pronounces indispensable. Its value is not impaired, either, 
by the fact that the volume of Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, 
treats the same general field admirably. The two works do not follow 
identical lines, and Webster's is, on the whole, a more satisfactory 
attempt. 

Of course a writer has the privilege of attacking his subject from 
any angle he pleases, but it seems remarkable that the author made 
nothing of his opportunity to expand his plan so as to include a treat- 
ment of the bearing of the manipulation of the boy by early society 
on the problems of modern education. The subtitle of the book is 
A Study in Early Politics and Religion. But in this connection Mr. 
Webster not only does no very close work in co-ordination of the early 
political and religious situation with later historical conditions, but, I 
venture to think, in neglecting to treat his materials from the stand- 
point of the problems of modern pedagogy, he fails to take advantage 
of his most interesting opportunity. 

Within the limits of his attempt, also, it seems to me that the author 
follows a defective method in assuming that the motives lying behind 
the organization of secret societies are everywhere the same. If this 
may not fairly be said to be his standpoint we are at least disappointed 
that he makes no more formal attempt to determine the preponderance of 
motives in different regions, but mixes them up. From the standpoint 
of origins the treatment is not satisfactory. 

In another respect also — though it perhaps comes back to the same 
thing — I think an intensive treatment of a fewer tribes and a more 
intimate view of the activities of the secret societies as related to the 
total activities of the group would have produced a better result than 
the method of collecting all the data of the secret societies of all the 
tribes of the world without reference to the total social situation. 

William I. Thomas. 

Glimpses of the Ages, .or the "Superior" and "Inferior" Races, so- 
called, discussed in the Light of Science and History. By Theophilus E. 
Samuel Scholes, M.D. Volume II. (London, John Long, 1908, pp. x, 
493.) The second volume of this work reveals the same moral earnest- 
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ness and the same absence of proportion in reasoning which characterized 
the former installment. The author, who is apparently an English color- 
ed man of considerable literary ability, is moved by the lack of agree- 
ment between the professed tenets of Christianity and the practices of 
Western nations in their dealings with " inferior " races, and particularly 
by the tendency in British social and political life towards greater race 
discrimination against the negro. He now wishes to establish on moral 
grounds — as he feels that his first volume has already done upon the side 
of mental and physical development — the thesis that the colored races, 
especially the negro race, are the equal of the white. He has accumu- 
lated much material of interest, out of which he elaborates an impas- 
sioned denunciation of England's policy in India and South Africa. One 
can hardly believe, however, that much change of opinion will be brought 
about by his arguments, and his methods are anything but scientific. The 
next volume is to take up the relation of the races in the United States. 

Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 4/6-1250. By William Stubbs, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Edited by Arthur Hassall, MA. (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1908, pp. xi, 254.) Mr. Hassall has not considered it 
necessary to explain to us what his work as editor has been. It seems, 
however, that he has done little more than divide the text into chapters 
and add a few foot-notes and an exceedingly short list of books touch- 
ing the same subject. In the preface he says that the book originated 
in a series of lectures which Bishop Stubbs delivered at Oxford, and 
from a foot-note we learn that this was forty years ago. Of writers 
the author refers only to Gibbon, Hallam and Milman. Although he 
names very few of the contemporary chronicles, there are many indica- 
tions that he was familiar with the chief ones, and, in fact, one has a 
distinct impression that the narrative is dominated by chronicles. 
Although a few errors of the chroniclers have by this means found their 
way into the text, this domination probably enhances the liveliness of the 
narrative, at least down to the eleventh century. For, to that time, the 
chronicles which deal exclusively or chiefly with German affairs are not 
numerous and are all in much the same tone. On the other hand, the 
chronicles from the eleventh to the thirteenth century are more numerous 
and are, almost without exception, intensely partizan — a quality which 
makes a narrative of the period extremely difficult. This difficulty the 
author has not overcome, for with the twelfth century his account be- 
comes more meagre and far less satisfactory. 

Beginning with the migrations of the Germans, which the author 
has treated in a stepmotherly fashion, he has recounted the history of 
Germany from the fourth to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
dealing chiefly with the purely political side of it. The kings and their 
doings occupy the centre of the stage, and the period is covered by re- 
counting briefly (there are only 231 pages of text) the history of one 
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reign after another. Particular attention is paid to the territorial divi- 
sions of Germany and to the noble families which held them. The 
political disintegration of Germany — the destruction of its political unity 
— is briefly traced. 

There are some luminous paragraphs about German constitutional de- 
velopment, especially concerning the working out of feudal principles, 
and at the close of each reign there is generally a characterization of the 
king, which is usually a model of fairness, sympathetic appreciation of 
his personal qualities, and generous judgment of his efforts and achieve- 
ments, i 

The charm and interest of these characterizations are, however, not 
maintained throughout the book, for there are many paragraphs, and even 
pages, which are deadly dull, being little more than a barren list of 
events, the importance and bearing of which are not even hinted at. 
The book offers little or nothing to the specialist, is not adapted to use 
in the class room, and will hardly hold the attention of the general reader, 
but it may be recommended as collateral reading to college classes in 
medieval history. In spite of Mr. Hassall's opinion to the contrary, I 
venture to think that this publication will not add to Bishop Stubbs's 
reputation as a scholar. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

Innocent III. Les Royalties Vassales du Saint-Siege. Par Achille 
Luchaire, Membre de l'lnstitut. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1908, pp. 279.) 
This fifth and last volume of the author's series upon Innocent III. treats 
of the establishment of " pontifical imperialism " over nearly all of 
western Europe. Like its predecessors it is a scholarly work written 
in inimitable narrative style. Foot-notes are few, but the scholarliness 
of the work is vouched for by numerous translations of exceedingly well- 
chosen selections from the sources. The present volume contains five 
chapters, the first two of which deal with the relations of the pope to 
the smaller nations of Europe. 

The first chapter shows that the sovereignty of the church was very 
freely exercised over the kings of the Iberian peninsula, and further- 
more " la papaute etait appelee a sanctionner, non seulement les actes des 
rois, mais encore ceux des assemblies nationales ! Pour tous les la'iques 
comme pour tous les clercs, la volonte de l'figlise faisait loi." The suc- 
ceeding chapter is especially interesting in that it details the remark- 
able spread of papal domination in the unfamiliar region about the lower 
Danube. Hungary continued to be a fief; Bosnia accepted Innocent as 
its feudal lord (pp. 86-87) '< likewise did Galicia (p. 123), the kingdom 
of Stephen Nemanja roughly including the present Servia, Montenegro 
and a large part of Herzegovina (pp. 88, 93), and the kingdom of Johan- 
nitza comprising Bulgaria, Roumania and a part of Roumelia (pp. 94- 
116). Even Constantinople as the Latin kingdom fell under papal sway. 
This enormous growth of the sovereignty of Rome was helped by 
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nationalism, which was appearing everywhere at the close of the eleventh 
century. Frequently, as in the case of Portugal, Servia and Bosnia, 
newly established principalities became vassalages of the papacy in order 
to maintain themselves against their enemies. Well-established powers, 
however, found the papal prerogative detrimental to national independ- 
ence. The struggle of English and French nationalism against Rome is 
the subject-matter of the last three chapters of the volume under con- 
sideration. 

John Lackland, though he vigorously opposed papal interference, was 
obliged by political necessity to become a vassal of Innocent; but Magna 
Carta may be considered a national expression of disapproval. " Com- 
ment nier que la presence, dans la coalition, des trois elements du corps 
social anglais ne soit l'indice d'une manifestation nationale dirigee non 
seulement contre les abus de l'absolutisme, mais aussi contre le regime de 
gouvernement theocratique que Jean sans Terre avait accepte?" (pp. 
238-239). France alone escaped papal suzerainty. To be sure Philip 
Augustus experienced the power of the church in the affair of Ingeborg, 
but " dans cette Europe soumise presque tout entiere au pouvoir politique 
de son chef religieux, assujettie temporellement et feodalement a l'figlise, 
une seule nation, la France, avait pu se tenir en dehors du vasselage 
romain " (p. 274). When the English nation in its struggle against 
theocracy, in spite of long-standing enmity, appealed to the one power 
which had escaped papal domination, Philip with little secrecy embraced 
the opportunity for the aggrandizement of France. This collision of the 
papacy with the one remaining independent king is the focusing-point 
of M. Luchaire's narrative (p. 273). Innocent excommunicated Philip, 
and set out for France to compel him to make peace with John. Simul- 
taneously Philip exacted a written promise from his vassals to disobey 
the pope if he tried to force a peace (p. 275). At this critical moment 
Innocent died at Perugia. 

Edward B. Krehbiel. 

The Pearl-Strings; a History of the ResMiyy Dynasty of Yemen. 
By ' Aliyyu'bnu'l-Hasan 'El Khazrejiyy. Translation and Text with 
Annotations and Index. By the late Sir J. W. Redhouse, Litt.D. 
Edited by E. G. Browne, R. A. Nicholson and A. Rogers, and printed 
for the Trustees of the " E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ". Volume II., con- 
taining the Second Half of the Translation. (Leyden, E. J. Brill; 
London, Luzac and Company, 1907, pp. xxiv, 341.) When the first 
volume of this work appeared (for a preliminary review of this, see 
American Historical Review, xiii. 128, 129) it was planned to pub- 
lish the whole work in five volumes, one of which was to be devoted 
to the index, tables of dynasties, and maps. It has now been decided 
(see editor's preface, pp. xxi, xxii) to omit the tables and maps and 
to incorporate the index with the present volume, thus reducing the 
whole number of volumes to four. The present volume, comprising 
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the second half of the translation, covers the period from the accession 
of the Sultan Melik Mujahid to the death of Melik 'Eshref II. (Novem- 
ber, 1400), or about eighty years. The index, contained in pages 297 
to 341, " remodelled to a certain extent " from Redhouse's manuscript, 
seems to have been carefully prepared. Final comment must of course 
be reserved till the volumes containing the annotations and the Arabic 
text appear, but meantime it is a matter of congratulation that the 
whole translation has been published, and is now available for historical 
students. 

Erasmus: the Scholar. By John Alfred Faulkner. [Men of the 
Kingdom Series.] (New York, Eaton and Mains, 1908, pp. 249.) 
Professor Faulkner's little book suffers — as every book must suffer 
which is made to fit into the general purpose of a fancifully named 
series. After all the attempts to classify Erasmus under one or another 
category, it is a little hard to have to make him out a " man of the king- 
dom " without a very clear idea of the precise kingdom to which we 
are expected to assign him. The book makes no claim to originality. 
It rests obviously upon some independent reading in Erasmus's works 
and a great deal of clipping from the more quotable of the modern 
treatises on his life and literary services. There is no careful exam- 
ination of any of these sources, though three solid pages are devoted 
to an English Presbyterian clergyman who once intended to write a 
life of Erasmus. 

The frequency of acknowledged quotation gives an air of frankness 
to the work which is hardly borne out by an examination of the many 
unacknowledged quotations, especially in the translations, which are 
not only freely borrowed, but are mangled at discretion in a way to 
make their defenseless authors wince. The judgment of Erasmus as 
a man and a scholar is in the main sound, as in fact there is little note- 
worthy difference to-day among reasonable men on these subjects. 

The best parts of Professor Faulkner's work are his little summaries 
of Erasmus's supposed views on doctrinal points. As a theologian he 
finds these a congenial topic and is able to express them in forms 
suited to the training of his prospective readers. Yet it is doubtful 
whether Erasmus would quite have recognized himself in the picture 
of his " creed " given in the nineteenth chapter. The brief notes at 
the end of the volume are mainly references to discussions of contro- 
verted points without expression of the author's opinion. 

Naval Songs and Ballads. Selected and edited by C. H. Firth, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, Volume XXXIII.] (Printed for the Society, 
1908, pp. cxxiii, 387, 4.) This volume contains a collection of about 
two hundred ballads illustrating the history of the British Navy from 
the sixteenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries, although two 
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on engagements in the Hundred Years' War and one on a pilgrimage 
to St. John of Compostella are inserted. Professor Firth contributes 
an introduction of over one hundred pages marked by his characteristic 
and exact scholarship. He is altogether frank in his estimate of the 
value of this material for the historian. While limited and not to be 
implicitly trusted it should not be entirely neglected. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, especially, the popular ballad filled to a large 
degree the place of the modern cheap newspaper in retailing events, 
and in both moulding and reflecting current public opinion. In addi- 
tion, those written by the sailors themselves throw true and vivid lights 
on the sea-life of the periods with which they deal. As a rule, literary 
merit is wanting: though frequently animated by a certain rough vigor 
most of them are crude and halting in structure. 

The editor's account of the rise and fall of this form of literature, 
if such it can be called, is interesting. The ballads begin to be numer- 
ous and important in the reign of Elizabeth. Strangely enough, some 
of the most famous originated in the time of Charles I., a period so 
barren in naval achievements; while on the other hand, owing to a 
rigid censorship, the glorious period of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate is scarcely represented. Toward the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century sea-songs of a more polished and sentimental character 
appear written for shore-folk, for the theatre and drawing-room. In 
the nineteenth century with the increasing use of the newspaper and 
the advent of the music-hall melody the street ballad gradually became 
extinct. Many special points might be noted, if space permitted, about 
well-known popular songs; for instance the original version of Hearts 
of Oak is printed (p. 220), and there is an interesting comment in 
The Red, White and Blue (pp. cxii-cxiii). The volume is well equipped 
with explanatory notes and indexes. 

A. L. C. 

Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude: Forerunners of the New 
Theology. By Edward Augustus George. (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1908, pp. xix, 199.) The writer of this little book informs 
us that at intervals during more than ten years it has been his privilege 
" to refresh his spirit by communion with these worthies of an earlier 
time ", that his " aim is to present not what some one says about these 
men, but what they say themselves ", and that " the description of the 
men, their appearance, characteristics, and features have been gathered 
for the most part from contemporaries who saw them and knew them." 

A brief general introduction entitled Men of Latitude in a Century 
of Narrowness brings out excellently the leading characteristics of 
Anglicanism and Puritanism; but in his references to the general his- 
tory of the period Mr. George is not always quite so successful. The 
bulk of the work consists of sketches of eight leading latitudinarians : 
John Hales, William Chillingworth, Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, 
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Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne and Richard Baxter. 
One wonders why in a list of this length Lord Falkland and Ralph 
Cudworth were not included. Each sketch is divided into two parts. 
One deals with the events in the life and the character of the man 
selected, the other with his writings. The biographical outlines present 
little more than has already been said about the men in question. The 
parts on their writings consist largely of rather well-chosen excerpts 
accompanied by glowingly appreciative comments by Mr. George. It is 
good to have such wise, beautiful thoughts brought together in acces- 
sible form, yet the reader will not find much in the way of searching 
critical estimate or any broad, comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
The style is pleasant, at times charming, though the effect is marred 
by occasional repetition within an interval of a few pages. For in- 
stance, one finds that the Solemn League and Covenant is " the palla- 
dium of militant puritanism " and " the palladium of triumphant presby- 
terianism ". The seven portraits are a valuable addition. While not 
a contribution to scholarship, the general reader may find this little 
labor of love a helpful supplement to the closely-packed article on lati- 
tudinarianism and Cambridge Platonism in volume V. of the Cambridge 
Modern History. 

A. L. C. 

La Correspondance de Marat. Recueillie et annotee par Charles 
Vellay. [L'filite de la Revolution.] (Paris, Eugene Fasquelle, 1908, 
pp. xxiii, 291, 16.) It is surprising that so few of Marat's letters have 
been preserved. M. Vellay offers no satisfactory explanation of this. 
He refers to the seizure of Marat's papers in January, 1790, and again 
in February, 1795, but these acts would have tended to preserve rather 
than destroy his letters, as happened in other cases during the Revolu- 
tion. The collection would have been still smaller had M. Vellay not 
included letters of the Revolutionary period which bear every appear- 
ance of having been newspaper articles in the form of letters. He 
believes he has succeeded in excluding such letters, but his criteria 
for deciding whether a letter printed in L'Ami du Peuple or Le Journal 
de la Republique Francaise is a private or an open letter will not satisfy 
all his readers. The letters to Lafayette and to Camille Desmoulins, 
for example, written in April and May, 1791, seem addressed primarily 
to Marat's subscribers. The fact that he may have sent written copies 
to Lafayette and to Desmoulins does not change the character of the 
letters as in reality newspaper articles. The letters of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period are as evidently of a private nature. M. Vellay has 
gathered them from various sources, which he has indicated in each 
case. A few of them zxz.inedites, but most have been published, al- 
though in reviews or journals which are inaccessible except in the 
largest libraries. These earlier letters show incidentally that Marat's 
revolutionary and levelling zeal was a late acquirement. Then is a 
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letter in which he attempts to prove his noble extraction, and another 
in which he poses as the staunch defender of religion and the established 
regime, accusing the philosophers of scheming " detruire tous les ordres 
religieux ", " d'agiter les gouvernements, de bouleverser les fitats ". 
They show also that Marat's malady of insane and impudent egotism, 
rendered sinister by suspicion, was of early beginnings. It appears in 
the long letter, of November 20, 1783, recounting his troubles with the 
Academy of Sciences. M. Vellay, a believer in Marat's greatness and 
ardent love of liberty, takes these outbursts to be the protests of a 
wronged and wounded spirit. In his notes to individual letters he is 
inclined to accept Marat's statements as not requiring critical investiga- 
tion. For example, in the libel uttered against M. Joly, member of the 
Paris municipality, he remarks that the statements were exact, and that 
Marat was mistaken simply as to the man. This affirmation is taken 
from Marat's own explanatory letter. As a matter of fact Marat's 
accusation has all the appearance of a mendacious libel, and is unsup- 
ported by such evidence as still exists in regard to the acts of the Paris 
municipality during the troubled summer of 1789. 

H. E. Bourne. 

Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. C. Thibaudeau. Translated 
and edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1908, pp. xlviii, 317.) Though Thibaudeau b^gan his career 
as an avocat under the Ancien Regime and ended it as a senator under 
the Second Empire, he reached his zenith during the Consulate, when 
Bonaparte appointed him, successively, prefect of the Gironde, March 
3, 1800; councillor of state, section of legislation, September 22. 1800; 
and prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhone, April 23, 1803. His work as an 
historian began during the Terror and culminated under Louis Philippe 
in the ten volumes of Le Consulat et I' Empire. 

While in exile at Brussels, Thibaudeau published three volumes of 
his memoirs, covering the Convention, the Directory and the Consulate. 
The police of Charles X. permitted the publication of only a portion of 
the manuscript of the first two volumes, but the disciplined Thibaudeau 
alone was responsible for the denatured and anonymous third volume 
which Dr. Fortescue has translated. Considering the number and popu- 
larity of the military memoirs of the Napoleonic era, it is well that this 
rare old volume has been reproduced, for it deals exclusively with the 
civil side of Bonaparte's career during the period of his greatest ad- 
ministrative activity, the period of the Concordat and the Civil Code. 

It is surprising to find that such a scholar as Dr. Fortescue has taken 
remarkable liberties with Thibaudeau's text, which has been so freely 
rearranged that it is difficult to locate passages. Twenty chapters in 
the original have been telescoped into fifteen. Thibaudeau's paragraph- 
ing has been unnecessarily and totally ignored, even to the dividing 
asunder of sentences. Phrases and even longer passages of the original 
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have disappeared, and elsewhere new ones have been introduced. In 
spite of these extensive changes of form, the content of the original 
has not suffered materially. In the supply of editorial apparatus, Dr. 
Fortescue has fully performed his task, though more careful proof- 
reading would have removed many blemishes, and though the introduc- 
tion suffers from the expression of debatable personal opinions. 

This volume will give the general reader a good insight into the 
administrative genius of Bonaparte, but the student will consult the 
original edition. A competent French edition of all three volumes 
would be welcome, especially if Thibaudeau's manuscripts were em- 
ployed in its production. 

George M. Dutcher. 

Lettres d"' Aristocrat es" : la Revolution Racontee par des Corre- 
spondances Privees, 1789-1794. Par Pierre de Vaissiere. (Paris, Per- 
rin et Cie., 1907, pp. xxxviii, 626.) Private letters which reveal direct 
impressions of important events are always interesting, and sometimes 
offer more trustworthy and suggestive evidence than other historical 
documents. This is true of the five hundred letters selected by M. de 
Vaissiere from the correspondence of thirty-five " aristocrates ", men 
and women, in most cases, of the minor nobility. They do not embody 
the criticisms made familiar by anti-Revolutionary pamphleteers and 
their literary successors. They simply show how the incidents or the 
changes of the Revolution affected the experience or the opinions of 
persons of a certain type. Intended only for the eye of a member of 
the writer's family or of some other intimate friend, they possess the 
note of sincerity that belongs to such correspondence. M. de Vaissiere 
has chosen them from about five thousand letters which he has exam- 
ined in the various fonds of the National Archives, the fonds du 
sequestre, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, of the general police and of 
the different committees like the Comite des Recherches of the Consti- 
tuent. Most of them belong to the period prior to August 10. With 
few exceptions they were written from Paris or from some other French 
town in the midst of the events to which they refer. There are a few 
letters of emigres, but these describe what may be called the process 
of emigration, the questionings of mind which preceded the resolution 
to partir, the hazards of the enterprise, the disillusionments of the first 
months beyond the frontier. M. de Vaissiere examined these letters in 
the course of his studies on the old nobility of France, and they have 
a value in any appreciation of its attitude towards the Revolution or 
of its misfortunes. But they have another use, of a more special charac- 
ter. They call attention to features of events or situations which might 
escape notice unless one possessed such illustrations of the consequences 
of the application of the Revolutionary legislation. This is particularly 
true of the monetary legislation; the letters furnishing some curious 
examples of the practical difficulties which resulted from the issue of 
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assignats in large denominations, their depreciation and the attendant 
dearth of coin. Very instructive also are the letters which display the 
situation of pious Catholics in the spring of 1791, when the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy was enforced rigorously. It should be added 
that M. de Vaissiere has done a thorough piece of work as editor. 

H. E. Bourne. 

National and Social Problems. By Frederic Harrison. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1908, pp. xxxi, 450.) This most recent volume 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison's consists of various papers and addresses 
which he has rescued from the oblivion of records of societies and of 
old periodicals. The earliest of the essays, the Making of Italy, is dated 
i860, and the most recent, that on Martial Law in South Africa during 
the Boer War, 1901. Some of the essays, notably that on Egypt, it must 
have required some courage to reprint, the pessimism of the forecasts 
has been so far from being justified by later developments. Nor is Mr. 
Harrison afraid of the charge of inconsistency which might be brought 
against him when he reprints his fierce philippics against all the wars 
undertaken by England in defense or extension of her foreign empire, 
and his acquiescence in, if not approval of, the part taken by Italy in the 
Crimean War, where the attack on Russia by Italy could find no justifica- 
tion whatever, except as a political expedient to gain the favor of France 
and England. Whether or not the resuscitation of Mr. Harrison's pole- 
mics against England's foreign policy in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was worth while, a permanent value certainly attached 
to the second part of the volume. This deals with social problems such 
as labor, trade-unionism, co-operation, and socialism, and though the first 
two articles — on the Limits of Political Economy and on Trade Union- 
ism — are dated 1865, these subjects are treated with such clear-sighted, 
incisive criticism, and with such an abiding zeal for truth and righteous- 
ness, that in spite of all the changes that the last forty years have brought 
about, the essays are of almost as much value now as when they were 
written. Frederic Harrison has been a life-long advocate of the claims 
of labor, and of a system of socialism which he conceives to be a logical 
deduction from the philosophy of Auguste Comte of whom he is the most 
eminent disciple. The many wild and visionary schemes of socialism 
which in the last sixty years have been reached in England and America 
by revolutionaries and visionaires have had, however, no keener nor more 
destructive critic than Mr. Harrison. In one of these essays, Social 
Remedies, 1885, he tears to pieces the panacea of land nationalization 
and the single tax which was then being preached by Henry George. 
In another he shows the limitations and shortcomings of co-operation 
as a scheme of social reform, useful and excellent as he believed the 
movement to be. And yet Mr. Harrison avows himself a socialist. He 
has always stood in opposition to the school of laissez-faire, and has 
advocated the legalization of trade-unions and the extension of legal 
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protection to workers — adult men, as well as women and children — under 
the factory acts. Probably to Mr. Harrison, as a thinker and critic, 
more than to any other single man, England owes the fact that, reject- 
ing all wild and revolutionary socialistic theories— however logical — she 
has proceeded sanely and tentatively on a path of social legislation 
which is gradually emancipating the working classes from the serfdom 
which was their inheritance from feudalism. 

A. G. P. 

The fourth volume of Critical Miscellanies by John Morley (Mac- 
millan, 1908, pp. 341) contains the Romanes lecture on Machiavelli de- 
livered in 1897, with an appendix of notes; an essay on Guicciardini, 
as observer of the art of governing men and as historian; a glowing 
tribute to John Stuart Mill, first published in 1906 on the centenary of 
Mill's birth; an important review of Lecky's Democracy and Liberty 
(1896), correcting alleged errors in some of Lecky's statements concern- 
ing contemporary political events; reviews of two books by Frederic 
Harrison — The New Calendar of Great Men and Theophano : the Cru- 
sade of the Tenth Century ; and a brilliant paper on Democracy and Re- 
action, reviewing a work of the same title by L. T. Hobhouse. The 
volume has a higher degree of unity than might at first be supposed. 
Not only are all the papers more or less concerned with both history and 
politics, but, with a single exception, each includes some discussion of the 
fundamental problem of the applicability of the standards of personal 
morality to the acts of the state. This problem is dealt with most fully 
in the essays on Machiavelli and on Democracy and Reaction. In the 
former, the political theories of Machiavelli are examined and their his- 
torical basis set forth. " In one sense we are shocked by [Machiavelli's] 
maxims in proportion to our forgetfulness of history." On the other 
hand Morley argues that the modern tendency is to regard the state as 
subject to a moral code. The essay on Democracy and Reaction includes 
discussions of the meaning of imperialism regarded as a modern form of 
Machiavellianism, the meaning of democracy and its moral bearing, the 
relation of democracy to liberalism and to progress, the history of lib- 
eralism and its relation to socialism. The volume is commended to those 
who enjoy a literary style of the highest excellence, allusive yet never 
obscure, deep reflection enriched by wide literary knowledge and ren- 
dered precise by personal experience in governmental affairs, fair-minded 
treatment of opposing views, and a vindication of political idealism. 

A Catalogue of Books relating to the Discovery and Early History of 
North and South America, forming a Part of the Library of E. Dwight 
Church. In five volumes. Compiled and annotated by George Watson 
Cole. (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1907, pp. 2635.) It is 
nothing short of marvellous that after all the collecting of Americana 
that has been done Mr. Church should have been able to accumulate 
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such a collection as that described in these sumptuous volumes. No 
doubt the collection is the finest of its kind now in private hands, and in 
many particulars it comes into serious rivalry with the John Carter 
Brown Library, the Lenox Library and the Library of Congress. The 
catalogue, for its part, is the best-made catalogue of Americana, of any 
such magnitude, that has ever been executed. It lists nearly fourteen 
hundred books, of which all but ninety are of earlier date than 1801. 
The number of these books that are customarily described as "excessively 
rare " is astonishing. The catalogue not only describes each work fully 
and exactly, with frequent facsimiles, but appends notes so valuable 
and interesting as to make it a work of reference of extraordinarily high 
value for historical workers. A feature of especial utility is the loca- 
tion of other copies of these books to be found in about fifty of the 
principal libraries of this country. The edition of the Catalogue is 
limited to 150 copies, sold at the price of $175 a set. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(1904-1905). By W. H. Holmes, chief. Accompanying Papers: The 
Pima Indians. By Frank Russell. Social Conditions, Beliefs and Lin- 
guistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians. By John R. Swanton. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908, pp. xxxi, 512.) The 
Report outlines the work which occupied the Bureau during the year 
1904-1905, principally the investigations of Dr. J. W. Fewkes in Mexico, 
those of Mrs. M. C. Stevenson among the Zufii tribe and the Santa Clara 
Indians, those of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka among the Apache and Pima tribes, 
and those of Dr. J. R. Swanton among the Tlingit Indians. The Bureau 
is also completing, under the supervision of Mr. F. W. Hodge, the 
Handbook of American Indians. Mr. Russell's paper is the outcome of 
a study, during several months in 1901 and 1902, of the Pima tribe on 
the Gila River reservation in Southern Arizona. Fifty out of the 389 
pages of the paper are devoted to an historical account of the tribe, 
an interesting feature of which is the chronological records (1833 to 
1902) as " told " from notched calendared sticks. The larger portion 
of the study is concerned with the industrial, social and religious life 
of the Pimas. A large and interesting collection of myths, nursery tales 
and songs of various kinds has been gathered, as also a number of 
speeches. 

Dr. Swanton, in his study of the Tlingit Indians, who occupy the 
" pan-handle " of Alaska, gives little attention to the arts, industries and 
quest for food, because these have been treated very fully in the work 
of Krause {Die Tlinkit Indianer, Jena, 1885). The present paper is de- 
voted mainly to social customs, religious beliefs and a comparative 
study of the Tlingit and Haida languages. The conclusion is reached 
that, while the two peoples have long lived apart and have been sub- 
jected to very different influences, their ancestors spoke one tongue. 
Each of the foregoing papers is richly illustrated. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIV. — 12. 
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Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume X. 
Transactions, 1904-1006. (Boston, 1907, pp. xx, 476.) This volume 
embraces the proceedings of the society from December, 1904, to Novem- 
ber, 1906. Some of the papers and many of the documents contained 
in the volume are of a purely local character, but there are also several 
papers of more general interest. Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis has 
valuable papers on the Limitation of Prices in Massachusetts, 1776-1779, 
and on the Beginnings of Stock Speculation. Mr. William C. Lane con- 
tributes a paper on the Rebellion of 1766 in Harvard College. Of 
especial value are the remarks of Mr. Albert Matthews on the proper 
editing of old documents and books. Some interesting documents relat- 
ing to the witchcraft episode in Massachusetts are printed, and there 
is a facsimile reproduction of the recently discovered election sermon 
preached by John Davenport in 1669. The meeting of the society for 
January, 1906, was devoted to a commemoration of the bicentennial of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin, and some interesting material regarding 
Franklin was presented, especially that with reference to his relations 
with Harvard College. 

Early New England Towns: a Comparative Study of their Develop- 
ment, by Anne Bush MacLear, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Volume XXIX., No. 1.] (New York, Columbia University, 
1908, pp. 181.) More exactly, this is a comparative study of the early 
development of five Massachusetts towns — Salem, Dorchester, Water- 
town, Roxbury and Cambridge. It is not made entirely plain why these 
five were selected. They were distinctly not typical in respect to origin, 
and not wholly so in other respects. Under six headings — courts, 
finances, lands, government, church, and schools — the institutions of these 
towns, institutions of a form now pretty familiar to historical readers, 
are once more described with patient care, and with abundant illustrative 
citations, but without much insight and with hardly a glance outside the 
boundaries of the five towns selected. Within the chosen limits of the 
monograph, however, a useful array of facts is brought together in an 
orderly manner. No attempt is made to touch the problem of transat- 
lantic origins. 

Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society. Volume XL 
(Hartford, Published by the Society, 1907, pp. xxxv, 391.) When in 
1892 and 1896, the Connecticut Historical Society issued in volumes 
IV. and V. of its Collections the papers of Governor Talcott, it was 
understood that the papers of Talcott's successor, Law, would be taken 
up in good time. After a lapse of twelve years, during which the 
society has been issuing volumes of a military and genealogical char- 
acter, designed to satisfy local interests, the promise has been fulfilled, 
and the first of two volumes covering Law's administration from 1 741 
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to 1750 has been issued. Volume XI. is, therefore, the logical suc- 
cessor of volumes IV. and V. The subject-matter of this volume is 
much the same as that contained in the Talcott Papers, the intestacy 
case, the Mohegan controversy, boundary disputes, the New Lights, bills 
of credit, and, on the military side, instead of the Carthagena expedi- 
tion, the expedition to Louisburg. Taken as a whole the collection is 
probably less valuable and complete than is that which concerned the 
previous administration, but it is none the less of importance and in- 
terest. 

The intestacy trouble was revived in 1742, in the appeal of Clark 
vs. Tousey, and Law showed considerable shrewdness in deciding to shift 
the ground of defense and to compel the appellant to prove that the 
common law extended to the colonies instead of attempting to defend 
the intestacy law which had been judged contrary to the law of England. 
He was fortunate in obtaining the services of John Sharpe, brother of 
Governor Sharpe of Maryland and Solicitor of the Treasury from 1742 
to 1756. Sharpe was a very able solicitor, and Bourryau, partner of 
Francis Wilks, Connecticut's agent, was probably right in deeming him 
" the ablest man in his profession ". The issue might have been differ- 
ent had he had charge of the case in 1727. As it was he had no chance 
to show his skill, for Clark's petition was dismissed and the case never 
came to trial. The Mohegan controversy here drags on its weary way. 
The editor, Mr. Bates, prints the decree of the commissioners of review 
of 1743, reversing the decree of 1705. The later history of the case is 
obscure. No new commission of enquiry or review was ever issued, so 
far as I know, and the later interest chiefly centres in the attempts of the 
Masons to obtain compensation from the British Treasury. Samuel 
Mason sent in at least two memorials between 1750 and 1756 and the 
matter was referred to the Treasury Solicitor, who reported on it, June 
4, 1756, and among whose papers are many documents connected with 
the case. John Mason petitioned twice in 1768, and in 1769 Moses Park, 
as agent for the Indians, petitioned for additional allowances. Appar- 
ently the Masons deemed the case against the colony hopeless, for on 
March 15, 1773, John Mason, in behalf of Uncas and his fellow Mohe- 
gans, appealed to the Privy Council for a grant of land on the Ohio, 
offering to remove the tribe thither. I do not know what action the 
Privy Council took on the petition, but nothing further appears to have 
been done in the matter. 

C. M. A. 

The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Connecticut, 1647-1607. By 
John M. Taylor. [The Grafton Historical Series, edited by Henry R. 
Stiles, A.M., M.D.] (New York, The Grafton Press, 1908, pp. xv, 
172.) To careful students of the early history of Connecticut it has long 
been known that her once boasted innocence of the persecution of witches 
was an illusion ; and in these later years the documents and entries, long 
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secreted or obscured by family and local pride, which have been coming 
singly or in groups to light, have put the matter out of controversy. But 
it is a satisfaction to have now, in a series under the editorial care of a 
veteran mouser in Connecticut records, and from the pen of a Connec- 
ticut scholar, a volume on the subject. It is but a modest volume: a 
few pages on witchcraft in general, with a glance at the Salem panic, 
then a hundred of extracts from Connecticut witch-trials, selected at ran- 
dom for their interest, their order not even chronological, and at end " a 
record of the men and women who came under suspicion or accusation 
of witchcraft in Connecticut, and what befell them ". Thirty-six of 
them he reckons, all told, from Alse Young, in 1647, to Sarah Spencer, 
in 1724 — for his Bristol episode of 1768 involved no indictment or 
thought of one — of whom eleven seem to have been put to death. It is 
still short of the tale of the sister colony, and the sane advice of the Con- 
necticut ministers in 1692 offers yet sounder reason for pride, were not 
Mr. Taylor wisely above it. A fuller publication of the records he is 
content to leave to some future " accurate and complete history of the 
beginnings of the commonwealth ", but he tells us where these records 
may be found, and thus earns the hearty thanks of later workers. His 
book shows marks of haste, especially in the somewhat chaotic and in- 
accurate opening chapters, and one may be permitted to suspect some 
errors in his transcripts and even a possible incompleteness in his roll of 
witches, but, such as it is, the little volume is most welcome. 

George L. Burr. 

Van Rensselaer Boivicr Manuscripts, being the Letters of Kiliaen van 
Rensselaer, 1630-1643, and other Documents relating to the Colony of 
Rensselaerswyck. Translated and edited by A. J. F. van Laer, Archi- 
vist. (Albany, University of the State of New York, 1908, pp. 909.) 
John Romeyn Brodhead, that most excellent searcher, than whom no 
American government ever had a better record agent, explored the public 
archives of the Netherlands so thoroughly for New Netherland materials, 
sixty years ago, that all the intervening years have brought to light little 
of consequence. He left the state not much to do in this field but to 
translate his rich spoils, which it did, badly enough, and to publish them. 
It was always possible that there remained valuable stores of material 
among the papers of private families in the Netherlands. The new era 
in the management of archival and historical matters at Albany is well 
signalized by the publication of what must surely be, in view of the 
Rensselaer patroonship, the most important of such hoards. Preserved 
for generations by the Amsterdam branch of the family, happy accidents 
brought it to the attention of the New York authorities when it was 
in danger of loss. It embraces the first patroon's letter-book to 1643, 
many letters to him, copies of legal and commercial papers of his time, 
and subsequent documents extending throughout the Dutch period of the 
colony. They throw a flood of light on all the events and conditions 
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of the chief patroonship and of a most interesting settlement and form 
of local government. They likewise add considerably to our knowledge 
of the history of the province. The volume also contains translations 
of articles on Kiliaen van Rensselaer and his colony, by the late Mr. de 
Roever, archivist of Amsterdam, a careful list of settlers, and an inter- 
esting map made about 1632. Mr. van Laer's editing is of the very 
highest type, exhibiting excellent general scholarship, detailed and exact 
knowledge of the particular subject, and sound judgment. At the be- 
ginning of the book he prints a translation of the charter of the Dutch 
West India Company and its amplifications and of the Freedoms and 
Exemptions of 1629. Strange to say, these are the first correct trans- 
lations of these documents ever printed; and they are of such unusual 
excellence as to inspire our confidence in the translations of the Van 
Rensselaer Bowier manuscripts which follow and in which we cannot 
make the comparison with the original. The state of New York is 
greatly to be congratulated that such tasks are now in such hands. 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
Jersey. Edited by William Nelson. [Archives of the State of New 
Jersey, First Series, Volume XXVII.] Extracts from American News- 
papers, relating to New Jersey. Volume VIII., 1770-1771. (Paterson, 
N. J., 1905, pp. xii, 713.) This volume possesses the same general char- 
acteristics, the same quality of good workmanship that has character- 
ized its predecessors, and, like its predecessors, makes manifest through 
these newspaper extracts many phases of the social and industrial life 
of the time. A rapid survey of the pages is likely to give the impres- 
sion that newspapers existed mainly for the purpose of advertising prop- 
erty for sale, and for runaway slaves or servants. The proportion of 
such notices is large; and sometimes slaves are advertised for sale, 
though such instances are not, perhaps, unduly numerous. Now and 
then, indeed, we get a glimpse of the intellectual, as for instance, when 
Thomas Moody, " philomathematicus, from Hibernia", " would be will- 
ing to accept a professorship in some seminary of learning, if he could 
meet with proper encouragement ". But there is also food for the 
student of political history. There are proclamations of the governor 
announcing allowances and disallowances by the crown of legislative 
enactments ; several addresses to the governor from Council or House 
and the governor's replies. Of still greater moment are several series 
of resolutions in favor of the Non-Importation Agreement, together with 
numerous and severe denunciations of the people of New York for their 
defection from the Agreement. There are occasional biographical notes 
by the editor, and there is also a good index to the volume. 

Documents relating to the Revolutionary History of the State of New 
Jersey. Edited by William Nelson. [Archives of the State of New 
Jersey, Second Series, Volume III.] Extracts from American News- 
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papers relating to New Jersey. Volume III., 1779. (Trenton, N. J. r 
1906, pp. xi, 786.) This volume is particularly noteworthy for the 
material which it contains bearing upon the progress of the Revolution. 
As New Jersey was the principal field of military operations there are, 
naturally, many news-items concerning engagements and the movement 
of troops, as also many military orders and official announcements. 
Numerous extracts from the Royalist press give us a view of the other 
side of the struggle. We discover too that the loyalists in New Jersey 
were not an inconsiderable body. The frequent notices of robberies and 
advertisements of rewards for stolen property are to be expected; but 
from another class of advertisements, also numerous, it would seem that 
even if horses were frequently stolen horse-raising was profitable. Polit- 
ical and economic questions are also agitating the Jersey mind. There 
are long and frequent discussions of the state of the country in gen- 
eral and of the depreciation of the currency in particular, by " A True 
Patriot " and others, including Governor Livingston. In the opinion of 
" A True Patriot ", however, not all the ills are due to depreciated cur- 
rency. Much and often he bewails the general decay of public spirit, 
patriotism and the social virtues. Along with " Timoleon " he makes 
an attack upon the conduct of Azariah Dunham of the commissary de- 
partment, and even hurls his criticisms at the Continental Congress. 
There are numerous annotations in the volume, mainly biographical, 
and an index occupying sixty pages. 

The Old Dominion: Her Making and Her Manners. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908, pp. x, 394.) 
This is a collection of the by-products of a literateur. It is made up 
of nine chapters with the following titles: The Beginning of America; 
Jamestown, Birthplace of the American People; Colonial Life; the 
Revolutionary Movement; Jefferson and the University of Virginia; 
the Southern People during Reconstruction; the Old Dominion since 
the War; an Old Neighborhood in Virginia; and the Old Virginia 
Sunday. Most of these chapters were delivered as addresses and there 
is therefore no unity or systematic connection between the parts of 
the book. 

Mr. Page is confessedly an artist who looks with contempt upon 
the scientific historian, as latter day students of history have been 
called (p. 46). It is therefore with some trepidation that the present 
writer undertakes to estimate the value of his book. One thing is 
evident: that historically nothing new or fresh has been attempted. 
Even the point of view is nowise novel. In fact it is traditional Vir- 
ginia which is described — colonial lords and ladies, or close imitators: 
the gentleman, who would have answered to a description of a Walpole 
Tory fox-hunter; the unfortunate class who have not the right to the 
title gentleman; and the negro, appear each in his accustomed place. 
The Revolution with all its bitterness, class hatred and shrewd political 
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manoeuvres is pictured to us, but nowhere a note of disagreement or of 
strife. To Mr. Page all was friendly, though formal, beruffled, sweet- 
scented, genial, happy. The idea that Patrick Henry, of Mr. Page's 
own county, packed a jury to win a questionable fight would completely 
upset our author's equilibrium. 

Reconstruction in the South was bad enough, as all the world knows ; 
its picture on the pages of our history is but a black daub. Mr. Page 
simply throws another bottle of ink upon the spot. The story of Vir- 
ginia's rise from the ruin of 1865 is conventional; but the chapters 
An Old Virginia Neighborhood and an Old Virginia Sunday are worthy 
of Mr. Page's better days. They portray social conditions and country 
life in Virginia in a thoroughly interesting way, but for the too frequent 
rose-water baths to which the author treats our writers and our insti- 
tutions. The historically-minded reader will nevertheless know how to 
discriminate. 

A note which runs through all Mr. Page has ever written is evident 
here also: the judgment and the language are too frequently those of 
one who supposes character to be absolutely determined by status. All 
heroic characters are gentlemen; the villains are outside the charmed 
circle. This is not life; it is not even ante-bellum Virginia life. 

William E. Dodd. 

The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777. Draper Series, 
Volume II. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., and Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D. (Madison, Wisconsin Historical Society, 1908, 
pp. xx, 275.) This is a volume compiled largely from the Draper 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society and 
published at the expense of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution of that state. It is, as we are informed, the first of two 
volumes, both bearing upon the conduct of the Revolutionary War on 
the Upper Ohio River, 1775-1776. The events herein chronicled follow 
so closely upon those of Lord Dunmore's War in 1774 that they are 
inseparably connected with them. Hostilities between the Virginia — 
now West Virginia — frontiersmen and the united Indian nations of the 
Ohio wilderness began in the early part of this year. Tidings of blood- 
shed on the border of civilization were borne to Williamsburg, and 
Lord Dunmore ordered General Andrew Lewis to collect fifteen hun- 
dred men in Augusta County and adjacent territory, and proceed to 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha River, the object being the invasion 
of the Indian country northwest of the Ohio. Crossing the Blue Ridge 
to the Shenandoah Valley and establishing his headquarters at " Green- 
way Court ", Dunmore mustered there a force of about twelve hundred 
men and proceeded to the Indian towns on the Scioto. Here he was 
joined by the division under General Lewis who had defeated the In- 
dians at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, October 10, 1774, in the 
most fiercely contested battle ever waged with them in the valiey of 
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the Ohio. The treaty of Camp Charlotte followed; the terms discussed 
and partially agreed upon were largely provisional, their confirmation 
being deferred for the final action of a council or conference to be held 
at Pittsburgh the following year, and which he promised to attend. 
But in the spring of 1775 the American Revolutionary movement had 
gained such force in Virginia that Dunmore could not do this. The 
members of the Virginia Convention saw the necessity of completing 
the treaty with the Indians, and appointed commissioners for the pur- 
pose. In the ensuing September there assembled at Pittsburgh the 
largest delegation of Indians ever seen at that frontier post. The 
Virginia commissioners were there; so were James Wilson, Lewis 
Morris and Dr. Thomas Walker, representing the Continental Con- 
gress, Dr. Walker appearing for both the Congress and the colony. 
The council assembled on September 15 and continued until October 21. 
Considered in connection with the preliminary treaty at Camp Char- 
lotte, it was, with perhaps the exception of that at Fort Stanwix seven 
years before, the most important conference ever held by white men 
with Indians in America. Long have students of the history of the 
border wars desired information as to the action of the conference. 
Happily the full text of the proceedings is printed now for the first 
time in this volume; one hundred and two pages are covered thereby, 
and the whole will be read with much interest. This document of itself 
throws much light upon the events attending the Indian Wars during 
the Revolution; but this volume contains much other valuable material 
relating to events on the Upper Ohio in these years, including impor- 
tant letters of Colonel William Preston, Captain William Russell, 
Colonel William Fleming, Colonel James Wood, Colonel John Stuart, 
Captain Mathew Arbuckle, Colonel William Crawford and Captain 
William Harrod. There is a facsimile of a map containing sketches of 
the valleys of the Muskingum and Scioto rivers, and of that of Big 
Beaver Creek ; and nine portraits of white men and Indians. Much 
credit is due the editors for the excellent compilation of these docu- 
ments, and to the Wisconsin Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, whose liberality made the publication of the volume possible. 

Virgil A. Lewis. 

The Cherokee Indians. By Thomas Valentine Parker, Ph.D. [The 
Grafton Historical Series, edited by Henry R. Stiles, A.M., M.D.] 
(New York, The Grafton Press, 1907, pp. viii, 116.) Although in the 
history of a nation no subject is of more abiding interest than the treat- 
ment of a subject race, very little is authoritatively known of the 
political relations that have existed between the United States govern- 
ment and the various tribes of Indians. Recognizing this fact, Dr. 
Parker has made a special and very commendable study of the Chero- 
kees; but he has, unfortunately, carried his plan of excluding other 
tribes from consideration a little too far, for he has ignored even those 
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whose history has always been closely interwoven with that of the 
Cherokees. 

His story is based, almost entirely, upon printed official sources 
which happen, with reference to this particular tribe, to be very abun- 
dant, since its affairs were constantly the occasion of Congressional 
investigation. Had it been otherwise, Dr. Parker would hardly have 
dared to pass unnoticed the manuscript records of the Indian Office. 
His text is often only a summary of the contents of treaties, and it 
rarely goes behind a treaty to the details of its negotiation. An excep- 
tion may be found in the case of the Treaty of New Echota and there, 
by the way, we find the author's best synoptical work. 

Beginning with the fifth chapter, Dr. Parker gives us a most inter- 
esting and unprejudiced narrative of Cherokee history in the West, 
covering the dissensions that arose between the earlier and later immi- 
grants, the divided attitude towards the Civil War, the reconstruction 
principles of the Treaty of 1866, and, finally, the events that led to the 
opening of Oklahoma. The rhetorical form of the latter part of the 
book is seriously affected by the insertion of extraneous material, the 
subject-matter proper being vefy much condensed. On the whole, how- 
ever, the work is worthy of very favorable comment. It is practically 
free from historical errors, and those that do occur are of slight impor- 
tance, such, for instance, as the one on page 13 where J. Q. Adams has 
been confounded with Monroe. The book is a fair illustration of what 
ought to be done for every Indian tribe within the limits of the United 
States. 

Annie Heloise Abel. 

Amana: the Community of True Inspiration. By Bertha M. H. 
Shambaugh. (Iowa City, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1908, 
pp. 414.) The origin of the Community of True Inspiration, Mrs. 
Shambaugh tells us, is to be traced to the German mystics and pietists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though as a distinct sect it 
dates from 1714, with the writings and teachings of Eberhard Lndwig 
Gruber and Johann Friedrich Rock. After the deaths of Gruber and 
Rock the Community went into decline for nearly a century, when 
there was a reawakening, mainly through the work of Barbara Heine- 
mann and Christian Metz. In 1842 the greater portion of the Inspira- 
tionists came to America, settled for a few years near Buffalo, then 
removed to Iowa, where the Community now owns some twenty-six 
thousand acres of land and occupies seven villages. Amana ("believe 
faithfully ") is the name given to the present seat of the Community, 
not to the Community itself. While Amana is conducted on a com- 
munistic basis communism is not an essential tenet of the Community of 
True Inspiration ; its concern is spiritual. " Born of religious enthu- 
siasm and disciplined by persecution, it has ever remained primarily a 
church." Throughout its history it has been " dominated by an ideal 
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and a determined purpose to realize that ideal ". " The fundamental 
doctrine ", says Mrs. Shambaugh, " upon which the Community is 
founded is that divine inspiration and revelation are just as real and 
potent to-day as in the time of Moses." Mrs. Shambaugh sketches 
briefly the European history of the Community, gives somewhat min- 
utely its American history, and describes its social and religious insti- 
tutions. During eighteen years Mrs. Shambaugh has been a frequent 
guest among the Inspirationists, has had access to the abundant records 
of their life and history, and has given an extraordinarily interesting 
account of the life of this unique group. The work is enriched with 
many extracts in translation from the writings of their Werkzeuge and 
from the Community's records. An appendix contains the constitution 
and by-laws of the Amana Society, and there are abundant scholarly 
annotations. 

Estudio sobre las Ideas Politicas de Jose Antonio Saco. Por Luis 
M. Perez. (Havana, Imp. Avisador Comercial, 1908, pp. 71.) Jose 
Antonio Saco lived through most of the momentous political develop- 
ments in Spanish America in the nineteenth century, for he was born 
in Bayamo, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, in 1797, and died in 
Barcelona in 1879. Saco was in virtual exile during much of his life, 
but whether in Cuba, in the United States or in Spain, his pen was busy 
upon the vital problems of the life and future of his native island. Mr. 
Perez discovers five distinct periods in the life of Saco and conse- 
quently in the product of his pen. But without following the writer's 
analysis rigidly and using some compression it may be said that up to 
1848 Saco was advocating a more liberal scheme of government for 
Cuba, the suppression of the slave traffic, and the development of the 
white population. From 1848 to 1853 he was combatting the idea of 
annexation to the United States ; and from 1854 to 1868 he was insist- 
ing that Spain grant Cuba certain indispensable reforms : " O Espafia 
concede a Cuba derechos politicos, 6 Cuba se pierde para Espafia." 
Independence he did not, however, advocate, for that way led to annexa- 
tion ; but only such an autonomous form of government as would satisfy 
the Cuban national feeling. The author of this monograph disclaims 
that his study is critical or profound, nevertheless in presenting in this 
compact form the ideas of a fellow-countryman which are notably 
interwoven with near three-quarters of a century of Cuban history he 
has done a good service. 



